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FINE COFFEES have been a Sexton tradition ever since that 
day three generations ago when John Sexton opened his first 
tea and coffee store. In Sherman Blend exquisite coffee, the 
Sexton experts have exceeded all their past achievements. 
It is the perfect guest coffee, full bodied, full of flavor and 
fully satisfying. And with full forty cups to every pound, it is 


truly economical. 





JOHN SEXTON & co.. CHICAGO, 1951 
“4 Camping Magazine, November, 1951 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Toward better understanding 

The shortest, quickest, and happiest 
route to solution of the vital problem 
of counselors understanding parents, 
campers, and the director’s relationship 
to them and him, is for counselors to 
visit the homes of from 10 to 25 chil- 
dren, both known and unknown to 
him, and ask parents and children: 
“What would you like of your camp?” 
Also, the counselor should just. sit 
around and “visit.” 

After counselors have been through 
this experience they ll be better able to 
understand “the stuff of dreams and 
hopes of campers and parents,” not to 
mention the camp director! 

How else to combat the “theory and 
theory and more theory” in all camp 
courses? 

Lillian Zarakov 
Camp Zakelo 


Harrison, Me. 


Finds magazine helpful 
Can't tell you how much help I 
have had out of CampinG MaAGazIne. 
It has been a pleasure to have it. 
Amta E. Miller, 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Wants Idea Exchange 
Iron Rail, and I’m sure many other 
camps, 1s always seeking new summer 
“project” ideas (Folk Festivals, Inter- 
national Night, etc.) and we are won- 
dering if Campinc Macazine could 
inspire some discussion or articles on 
this subject in your letters column. 
Having a project which can correlate 
many camp activities is a_ satisfying 
experience for us and our campers, but 
some of our usual ones, such as the 
Indian Peace Festival and Folk Festi- 
val, have worn pretty thin. Do other 
readers have some new ideas? 
—Judy Booth 

Program Director 

The Iron Rail Camp 

Beverly, Mass. 


Parental Reading 
At request of one of the parents of 
a camper we sent your name and ad- 
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dress so that they may subscribe for 
CAMPING MAaAcazIne. This suggested 
the following which we are putting in 
an issue of Robinhood Record, camp 
newspaper, which is written and edited 
by campers during summer season, 
and by the Mapps family during fall 
and winter, as follows: 

“Parents: If you wish to add some 
good and interesting reading to your 
daughter's magazine list we suggest 
that you subscribe to CamMpinc Maca- 
ZINE, 705 Park Ave., Plainheld, N. J. 
The cost is $3.00 per year and we be- 
lieve that you, too, may find many in- 
teresting articles on camping.” 

Probably many other camps would 
do this if they thought about it. 

—R. W. Mapps 
Camp Robinhood 
Green Lake, W1s. 


OQutdcor Eating 

The new set-up of the magazine is 
good, and interesting, and that is the 
reason for this letter. | thought that 
you might find a spot for a couple of 
my old canoe-trip recipes which do 
not seem to be generally known; espe- 
cially the one using dried eggs. With 
the present surplus of dried eggs this 
is most useful. All measurements are 
by bulk and do not need to be exact; 
suit your own tastes. 


Driep Ecc OMELET 

1 cup dried egg yolks 

2 to 3 cups quick oatmeal 

'2 cup dried milk 

| tsp. Ivanhoe onions 

Salt and pepper 

Water for medium batter 
Fry as you would pancakes. 


Fish CHowper (MINNESOTA STYLE) 

About two pounds of fish per per- 
son (as caught); clean and scale, or 
skin, fish. Pouring boiling water over 
them to take off scales is good, if they 
are small. Cut crosswise into chunks 
(do not bone); boil about 15 minutes, 
or until bones loosen. Remove from 
water. 

Wyeth’s. Dried Vegetables (8 varie- 
ties in one package), dried potatoes 
and Ivanhoe onions makes a good base. 
Boil these in the water while the fish 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


Check and Doublecheck 


your important 


pEssociation Press Lat 


| | () THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 


Catherine T. Hammett and 
Virginia Musselman ...... $5.00 


Pa (2) CAMP FIRE AND COUNCIL 
RING PROGRAMS 
Allan A. Macfarland 


[| (3) MORE FUN IN THE WATER 


Eidola J. Bourgaize . $2.00 
[ (4) THE BOOK OF CAMPING 
Pp $2.00 


[] (5) ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MODERN CAMP 
Hedley S. Dimock, Editor $4.00 


[|] (6) FIVE COUNSELOR MANUALS 


1. Talks to Counselors 
Hedley S. Dimock and 
Taylor Statten 

2. Fifty Cases for Camp 
Counselors, 

Rolamad W. UFre .....6<.. 45 

3. Solving Camp Behavior 
Problems, 

J. Kenneth Doherty .... .75 

4. So You Want to Be a 
Camp Counselor, 

Se We SEE wceaeosasees ote 

5. Camp Counselor’s Manual, 
John A. Ledlie and 
Francis W. Holbein ..... «te 


[]} (7) THE HANDBOOK OF 
| DAY-CAMPING 


0 ee $3.00 
[] (8) FUN IN THE WATER 
_ Thomas K. Cureton ...... $4.00 


[ ] (9) ADMINISTRATION OF GROUP 
WORK 


Louis H. Blumenthal coe Gees 


[] (10) SUPERVISION OF GROUP 
7 WORK AND RECREATION 


Hedley S. Dimock and 
Harleigh B. Trecker ..... $4.50 


(] (1) CAMPING AND CHARACTER 


Hedley S. Dimock and 
Charles E. Hendry ...... $4.00 


[] (42) HANDBOOK OF Y.M.C.A. 
CAMP ADMINISTRATION 


John A. Ledlie and 
Ralph D. Roehm ........ $4.50 


[] (143) MANUAL OF LIFE SAVING 
AND WATER SAVING 
INSTRUCTION 
Charles E. Silvia ......... $4.50 


Please send me the books I have 
checked above. Enclosed find my 
remittance for $......... If I am 
not satisfied I can return the 
books within 10 days and my 
money will be refunded. 


Seeadee@eee+eSGeeege@eseeoeeoeoeooanaqewe@eo+e@eeo#é 646 64 


ADDRESS 


ptssoctation Pree 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7. 
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then to camp! 


Sirst tor complete selections of camp uniforms, apparel and 


utilities ... 
first for fine quality 


first tor experienced g 
personnel... 


, tested for endurance and washability 


vidance and advice by our trained 


Sirs in the favor of camp directors who have made 
Wanamaker’s Camp Shop their official outfitters. 


WANAMAKER'S CAMP SHOP 
FOURTH FLOOR MARKET 


anf 


FOUNDED IN PHILADEI.PHIA 
FAMED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 




















Cosmopolitan 35 


Cosmopolitan’s 





Our 1952 directory will include camps represented in 


years ago. 
more than 2,000,000 families have 


1,760,000 boys and girls of camp age (under 18). 


e Cosmopolitan families have the highest median income 
of any large circulation magazine carrying a comparable 

















HANDitsT CAMP SANDAL. The 
“‘Handicraft’’ camp sandal, for boys, 
girls and women. Ideal for the 
beach, in the woods, along paths 
and for lounging. Guards your feet 
against infection. No tools needed. 
Easy to follow instructions with 
each part. Uppers are of gay col- 
ored plastic strap materials, soles 
are pre-punched, grooved and 
ridged to prevent slipping. Anyone 
can assemble. 

Sizes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. For narrow foot 
choose a smaller size than usual. 
For a wide foot choose a size larger. 

Per Pair — $1.95 

(Less 5% in 12 pair or over lots) 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS 


for camps this Summer 


“OBEE” MOCCASINS—Good, genuine leather with 
composition soles punched for lacing. Complete with 
lacing, pattern and instructions . . . $3.90 (less 10% 
on 12 or more). 
WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS—Comfortable, long lasting. 
Made of best grade long woolskin. Complete with 
pattern, thread, needle, etc. Ready to put together. 
State shoe size. Small, $2.30 pr.; Medium, $2.50 pr.; 
Large, $2.80 pr. 
INDIAN SEED BEADS—Cabinet.of 36 bottles of Seed 
Beads in 11 favorite colors. 900 beads in bottle. Cab- 
inet $6.50. Seed Bead Instruction Book, 10 Cents. 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS—Durable brass stamps 
with genuine Indian meanings. Kit of 18 different 
designs, $8.00. No. 18 NEW 68-page Catalog Free on 
Request. 

SHOWING MANY NEW ITEMS FOR CAMP 

HANDICRAFT PROJECTS 

Other types of moccasins not shown in this 
advertisement can be found in our No. 18 catalog. 

Leathercraft Headquarters for Over 32 Years 


Dept. C 225 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 





is being boned. The water from the 
fish boiling tastes very much _ like 
chicken broth. 

When fish is boned, dump in with 
the vegetables, add salt and pepper to 
taste. Add bacon, or bacon drippings 
during last heating. Served reasonably 
thick, this makes a very satisfying dish. 

—Tom Barnard 
Barnard Guards 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Advertiser Gets Results 


Just a note to let you know that we 
appreciate very much the fine job you 
have done on our advertisement for 
Sanalac non-fat milk solids in your 
Campinc Macazine. I think the March 
issue was exceptionally good. 

—Webster Van Winkle 
Sanalac 
Summit, N. J. 


Attractive Format 


I have been intending to write for 


some time now to tell you how much 
more attractive I find Campinc Maaca- 
_ZINE in its new format. 


—Otto K. Rosahn 
Camp Birchwoods, 
Huntington, Mass. 


Insurance Information 


As I recall it, in 1950 there was an 
article on Tuition Refund Insurance. 
Someone has called it to my attention 
and I cannot seem to locate the article. 
If you could send me two copies of 
the issue containing the article, billing 
me accordingly, I shall appreciate it 
very much. 

We have subscribed to Campine 
MacazineE for several years, and pass it 
around to our varieus counselors with 
the request that the magazine come 
back to me for file. However, I seem 
unable to locate the issue containing 
this particular article. Thank you 
kindly tor any help you may be able 
to give us on this matter. 

—Arthur S. Huey 
Leelanau & Pinebrook Camps 
Glen Arbor, Mich. 


Copies of “Tuition Refund Protec- 
tion, from the. June 1950 issue, have 
been sent to Reader Huey. May we 
suggest: individual memberships in 
ACA or subscriptions to CAMPING 
MaGazinE for key counselors would 
assure their getting all the information 
in the magazine as soon as tt 1s avail- 
able, and also in the camp director 
having an intact file of issues.—Ep. 
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Books You Want 


Saud 








e T-Shirts e Jackets 
© Sweat Shirts e Pennants 
The Camp Program Book 
e Cardigans e Arm Bands By Catherine T. Hammett and 
Virginia Musselman $5.00 
¢ Gym Trunks ¢ Emblems Reviewed by Mary E. Weckwerth, 


Director Camp Wilder, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Your Camp Name and Emblem “The Camp Program Book’’ is 
everything under one cover to help the 


camp director, program counselor, or 


Expertly Reproduced 


general counselor to make camping an 
eventful experience for everyone. 


WRITE TODAY 





From the simplest quiet game ol 





For Full Information and Catalog “Pig” through conservation, religious 

services, story telling, arts and crafts, 

N AT J S A N v C QO cook-outs, discipline, dramatics, music, 

& s and many more phases of program, the 

171 South Front Street Columbus 6. Ohic authors give detailed instructions and 
suggestions. 





The pot pourri collection of camp 








program will undoubtedly be used by 
many camp directors and counselors. 
It will be a haven for leads and ideas 
when planning, promoting, or partici 
pating is the focus of need. 

While designed as “an encyclope 
dia,” which in short means a highspot 
overview of the subject under consid 





Here’s the kind of 
bargain anyone is 


pleased to get. | — =o oe cline 

Aad owaers of Univex Vegoulile Poslers get it eration, the book might more accu 
day in and day out. For these extraordinarily ef- rately be called a dictionary of many 
ficient machines actually save as much as 25% — activities commonly used in camping 


of the vegetables they prepare for cooking. programs. 


OR TA BI No one part of camp lite is em- 


phasized; rather each part is looked 


’ F ETABLE Peer e upon as related to the other and all 
UNIV EX VEG (Stainless Steel) ERs related to the camper. 


Univex Vegetable Peelers are designed for simple efficiency and long ser- A well selected bibliography is pro. 
vice in continuous use. They give quicker production with greater ease vides os thee ent of dee tek 

of operation. Lightweight and portable, they may be used anywhere — | 
on a drainboard, table or counter, without clamps or bolts. 

They peel 20 pounds of potatoes or other root vegetables at one time. An 
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automatic timer prevents overpeeling, so no attention is required during Try It 
operation. An exclusive peeling disc is incorporated which pulverizes "By Herb and Dee Sweet. Published by 
peelings — no peel trap is necessary. All waste flows down drain without ) pisces ol emneg eri 
clogging. Henry Holt and Co., 257 4th Ave., 
To hand-peel 20 pounds of vegetables takes about 20 minutes. The same New York City. 
job can be done in a Univex in one minute. Order direct, at $1.00 each 
DELUXE MODEL "D" ECONOMY MODEL "C" 
Ball-Bearing Motor — Powerful 4 h.p. Peeling capacity: 26 Ibs. Automatic Reviewed by Howard Galloway. 
A. C. Electric Motor — 115 volts, 60 imer — Dial Control — Standard | , 
Cycles, Sealed Bearings. No lubrication — 14 h.p. Ball-Bearing Motor Manual , 
required. D. C. Motors available. Capac- ier $107.50. F.O.B. Somerville, Herb and Dee Sweet, who are them- 


ity: 20 Ibs. Height: 21 in. Diameter: 15 Mass. 
in. Weight: 50 Ibs. THe! Weight: 
65 Ibs. Price: $139.95 F.O omerville, 


ps NIVERSAL 


NO EXTRAS NO INSTALLATION 


NO TRAP NECESSARY Be D U * T R 4 t 4% 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER TODAY 372 Mystic Ave. | 
ss Gis Ramp ammenities Pirie -aaying all 
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selves camp directors and active in 
| ACA work (he is currently national 
| vice-president), have included in the 
| two volumes of “Try It’ published 
' recently more than 200 “things to 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by: 
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To Know About 


A Department Conducted by 


Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Direc- 
tor of Recreation and Camping, 


Springfield (Mass.) College. 


make and do for just plain fun 


all year, indoors and out.” 


The 68-page books are of a size ap- 
proximately the same as this magazine, 
and paper bound. Each “Try It” occu- 
pies one page, and includes both text 
describing the activity and step-by-step 
illustrative drawings by the authors. 
Regular readers of Campinc MaGazine 
will recall that one “Try It” has been 
published each issue in recent months. 
Another elsewhere in_ this 
issue. 


Not all the “Try-Its” are suitable for 
camp use, but many are. Most of them 


appear;rs 


are short-time projects, not requiring 
long periods of painstaking work on 
the part of campers. Many of the ideas 
given are quite original and would cer- 
tainly lead campers to greater use of 
imagination in producing useful and 
enjoyable things from odd_ bits 
scraps which can be found most 
where. Using one of the books 
sample, camp ideas included are how 
to make cabin signs from rope, making 
tiny boats from corks and toothpicks, 
toy soldiers made from clothespins, 
making a garden in a jar, decorating 
your packsack, a number of simple 
athletic contests, and a good selection 
of simply made games for both indoors 
and out. 


and 
any- 
as 2 


Youthful campers are sure to find 
the books fascinating, and staff people 


should find them a ready source oi 


new and novel ideas. 


The End of Your Stunt Hunt 


! 


| 
| 
| 


Buy these brand-new 
books by the dozen 


... for your own 


By Helen and Larry kisenberg, 2405 camp... to give to 


Branch St., Nashville, Tenn. Order 


direct, 50c. Reviewed by Donald F. 


Bridgeman. 


This 50-page booklet is a worthy 
addition for your dramatic stunt libra- 
ry. It is a fine collection of light heart- 
ed fun ideas. The authors have made 
this a practical resource by providing 
additional copies of many of the skits, 
so that they may be removed and used 
as scripts. A short annotated _biblio- 
graphy of more serious skits has been 
included in the material. The very 
small print in the booklet makes it 
somewhat difficult to read. It is also 
unfortunate that it is not as compre- 
hensive a resource as the title indicates. 


And Promenade All 

By Helen and Larry Eisenberg, 2403 
Branch St., Nashville, Tenn. Order 
direct, 50c. Reviewed by Donald F. 
Bridgeman. 


“And Promenade All” is an excel- 
lent collection of folk and square 
dances. Many of the problems of teach. 
ing folk and square dancing have been 
anatyzed by the Eisenbergs in this 40- 





THE NEW BOOKS reviewed 
in this department may, unless 
otherwise noted, be ordered from 
Galloway Publishing Co., 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. Send 
check or money order with 
orders, please. 

Let one check, one order, one 
postage stamp take care of all 
your book needs. 























ENROLLMENTS! 





Remember: Only PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE gives you nearly 
100% circulation where you 
want it — in families with 


children. 


ARENTS’ MAGAZINE influences the rearing of 

21% million children in 1%4 million families— 
because mothers and fathers have the utmost 
confidence in the guidance it offers. 


Naturally, this influence is a major factor 
when parents choose camps for their children. 


@ More camps advertise in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
than in any other leading consumer magazine. 


@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is now in its 18th year 
of leadership in the camp field. 


For rates and details, write to: 
Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, School and Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. e New York 17, N. Y. 


> 
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EVERY child you know 


1000 Hours 
of Fun 


Created by EXPERIENCED Camp Leaders— 
The authors of these highly recommended 
books run two popular camps for children 
and are leaders in scouting and other chil- 
dren’s group activities. There are two TRY 
IT books—one for boys, one for girls. Each 
is packed with over 100 wonderfufl things 


'to make and do—hobbies, tricks, toys, crafts, 


collecting, puzzles, games, gifts, family fun. 
There’s nothing extra to buy—these books 
show any child how to use inexpensive ma- 
terials that every camp (or home) has. 





| EVERY CHILD FROM 6 To I|4 WILL LOVE THEM. 


“This is not dead-end busy work; it is 
activity that has a purpose, and a little 
guidance would make it even more 
worthwhile. For group leaders there are 
many good program suggestions that mav 
start new fields of interest. This will keep 
a child busy, happy and entertained.” 
—Mrs. Richard Beckhard, Director, Camp- 
ing Division, Girl Scouts of N.S.A. 


Recommended by Dr. Daniel Poling. 
Editor of CHRistIAN Heracp; Rev. Neil Boy- 
ton, S. J.,, Scout Chaplain and Member, Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America; and 
many teachers, group leaders, child therapists, 
etc. 


The PERFECT Christmas Gift — You'll 
earn the gratitude of thoughtful parents, be 
rewarded by the sight of happy, smiling, 
busy youngsters when you give these fully 
illustrated books. These books will delight 
boys and girls with hour after hour of crea- 


| tive play. And they're only $1.00 each! 








| 
| 
| 
| | IT’S FUN (for girls). I enclose $1.00 for | 
| 
| 
| 


ABSOLUTE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Send Today Simply fill out coupon, 
marking clearly the number of copies you 
want. Attach only $1.00 (cash, check, or 
money order) for each copy. We pay postage. 
If you are not completely satisfied, return 


the books within 5 days. We'll promptly re- 
fund the full purchase price. 


GEOR 





a 
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~  _ MATL THIS COUPON NOW ~~ 
| Henry Holt & Co., Inc., Dept. C-11 
| 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send copies of 


“eeeeeeneee 


me 
TRY IT JUST FOR FUN (for boys) and 
copies of TRY IT BECAUSE 


each copy, which you will mail to me 
postage prepaid. If not completely sat- 
isfied, I can return the books within 
five days for prompt refund of full 
purchase price. 


| 
| 
: Name 
| 
| 


D1 5 ae a ne bb ai oe ae Aaa | 
Ee eT ae | 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY | 

7 








No more empty bunks 
if you tell America’s top 
families about your camp 

.in This Week Camp 
Directory of the New York 
Herald Tribune! It’s read 
by two-thirds of a million 
high-income families in 
New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, and all across 
the U.S.... families who 
know how much camp can 
mean to their children and 
have the means to do some- 
thing about it! For a full 
enrollment this season, tell 
your full story in the Camp 
Directory of This Week 
Magazine in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Get all the 
details about it...write or 
wire, right now! 
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(HERALD TRIBUNE 


| By George Lawton 


| Reviewed by Gerard Haigh, assistant 
professor of Psychology, Springfield — 





_would assess any syndicated column | 
in which advice is dispensed to troubled | 


page booklet. The material provides a | 


progression from the simplest of sing- 
ing games to fundamental square 
dances. Teaching techniques have 
been discussed and a glossary of terms 
provided. Over 50 complete dances 
with music make up the contents of 
this real folk treasure. Several pages of 
including record 


resource material, 


lists and books, add to the value of | 


this booklet. 


How to be Happy Though Young 
$3.00 


(Mass.) College. 


An evaluation of “How to be Happy 
Though Young,” by George Lawton 
must be related to how the reviewer 


persons. This present reviewer is skep- 
tical of limited correspondence as a 


medium of either accurate diagnosis 


or therapeutic treatment of personal 
problems. 

This book consists of a sampling of 
problems presented by teen agers to 
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Prospects. 
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Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
School and Camp Dept. 
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the author while the latter was serving 


as a high school counselor and as a 


_ consultant to Scholastic magazine. Each 


problem is followed by a discussion to 


which Mr. Lawton sometimes seems to | 


_ provide a broader context within which 


an answer may be found (e.g.—the | 
discussion on fears, pg. 10), sometimes | 
seems to prescribe a code of conduct | 
(e.g. Learning to be Popular, which be- | 


gins on pg. 95), and sometimes rein- 


sions trequently violate this statement. | 


terprets the problem so that the ques- 
tioner may see what he really means. 


The meanings which Mr. Lawton | 
finds in these problems come in part | 
out of his extensive experiences with | 
teenagers, and partly out of discussions | 
with his high school classes on the | 
specific problems presented. This latter 
factor helps reduce the authoritarian | 
the author claims he is_ 


tone which 
attempting to avoid, but which seems, 


to this reviewer, to have nevertheless | 
crept into this book. Though Mr. Law- | 
ton tells us that the psychologist “helps | 


us face our problems, but not by tell- 
ing us what to do” (pg. 21), his discus- 


Perhaps the aspect of this book most 
helpful tor camp leaders is the personal 


reporting by teenagers of problems 
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which are troubling to them. | 
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llow good a job did you 
REALLY do last Summer? 


By Davin APTEKAR 





our goals for our campers?” 





THIS IS THE TIME ot year in which thoughttul camp directors are 
evaluating the job they did with their campers during the 195] camping 
season. We ask ourselves: “Where were we successful and where did we 
fail to attain our highest aims in helping the young people who came 
under our influence to grow toward successful citizenship? How can we 
re-think and re-plan our camp program tor 1952 so as more fully to attain 


The tollowing material, we believe. offers much food for thought and 
stumulation to the evaluation effort. It has been abstracted trom a talk by 
David Aptekar, Michigan camp director and former president of the 
Michigan ACA Section, at the Midwestern ACA 195] Regional Conter- 
ence in Detroit. This was probably the last public appearance by Dave, 
whose brilliant and selfless career in camping and education was ended 
by his untimely and greatly regretted death in August—The Editors. 





HERE IS increasing recognition 

of the growing importance and 
Impact camping can make as a con- 
tribution to the democratic way of lite. 
Consider the liberal ratio of campers 
to counselors. Many camps boast of a 
qualihed adult caring for four or five 
children. The camp environment helps 
develop a feeling of selflessness and 
informality that releases tensions. Con- 
sider, too, that we have no limitation 
such as a specified program content. 
We do not have to end up the sum- 
mer with any particular skills. If our 
campers do not skilled in 
crafts, it is nothing that anybody de- 
mands of us. There is no curriculum, 


become 


no course ot study. 

And then, of course, in our tavor 
we have, most important, the factor ot 
time. Time is on our side. We have 
the children all around the clock. Be- 
cause otf this, we get to know them in 
a way they sometimes do not even 
appear to their own parents. 

| know that we have all had the 
experience of happily evaluating, with 
some of our parents, some of the final 
concomitant results of the camping ex- 
periences of some of our charges. Chil- 
dren learn through social pressure and 
through group inter-action, and_ the 
wise camp counselor can do a great 
deal to bring out desirable results. 
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This, then, is our opportunity. How 
well do we take advantage of it? | 
think it is safe to say that democratic 
living in camp is a factor of program, 
staff, and campers. Democratic living 
will be successtul to the extent that 
program, staff, and campers are alert 
to their possibilities. 

First let us examine the area of pro- 
vram. Are we not sometimes guilty of 
placing the end product ahead of the 
process? To illustrate: in a dramatic 
program, how often is it the counselor 
who decides that this is the play? In 
the craft shop, are we not too often 
guilty of providing too much help and 
demanding a product that is geared to 
adult How many camp 
councils are organs for carrying ad- 
ministrative ideas to campers, instead 
of permitting an interplay between 


standards? 


campers and staff? 

How many program directors are 
guilty of setting up schedules which 
allocate specific time for various activi- 
ties, and expecting the interests of 
campers to be turned on and off like 
a clock? And it they do not cooperate, 
we think that they are bad. How many 
evening programs are truly the result 
of camper planning? Or are we more 
likely to find that we have decided to 
have a movie next Wednesday, and 


on Thursday we will have a puppet 





show, and on Friday we will have a 
Truth and Consequences program? 


To what extent do we go to moti 
vate camper-participation programs 
which do not stem from their own 
interests? Why are we so surprised, 
then, that they so often tail to appeal 

Opportunities on hikes have been 
missed many times by our failure to 
develop campers’ interest in spotting 
objects of nature. How many of us 
persist in waiting on’ campers hand 
and toot, thus robbing them of the 
experience of the less glamorous aspects 
of group living? 

On the positi\ e side, Calpers ought 
to be encouraged to share responsibility 
in arranging the dining room; in the 
maintenance of cabins; and in other 
duties. And, most important, organiza 
tion of these tasks ought to stem from 
some camper-centered arrangement. 

We speak of freedom of choice ot 
activity. Yet a cursory examination ol 
a large number of camps shows an 
astounding similarity in the manner 
in which the program operates, as 
well as in its content. Does it not seem 
rather strange that in programs pur 
ported to be camper-motivated, there 
is this remarkable similarity? 

How trequently do we tail to gear 
our programs to take into account the 
disparity of interests between old and 
young campers? If we were meeting 
tully the needs ot older boys and virls 
programwise, would we have such 
difhculty in getting them to return to 
camp to a program which they feel 
they have outgrown? How deaf can 
we be to the plea of many campers 
that the lays are too organized? 


Staff relationships 


Now, let us examine some staff re 
lationships as they affect democracy in 
camp. In a camp geared to the prac- 
tice of democracy, how can we expect 


success unless we enjoy truly demo 
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cratic relations between the staff and 
the director? Can the director expect 
to set betore his staff a completed 
schedule, a totally preconceived pro- 
gram and set of policies, with insist 
ence that they be followed, and at the 
same time expect the counselors to 
practice democratic relationships with 
their children? It stands to reason that 
where the relationship between the 
staff and the director is one of give 
and take, where there is opportunity 
tor exchange of ideas, and where suc- 
cesses and failures are shared, the staft 
will have the experience to deal with 
the campers in a similar manner. 

In a camp striving for democracy, 
theretore, we must examine carefully 


the qualities of the leadership. We 
must be concerned with the personality 
of the counselor. with his dedication 





to chronological age. It is not related 
to any special ratings that this appli- 
cant may hold. Rather, we must look 
tor people with an intrinsic under- 
standing of the pattern ot child emer- 
gence, a sensitivity to children’s needs, 
and an awareness of the basic desires 
of personality. 

To make democracy work in camp, 
we must find staff people who under- 
stand this process, who believe in the 
value of it, and who are skilled in its 
application. Our own emphasis and 
thinking in program must be redirect- 
ed—away from situations where we 
emulate great ball players on the ath- 
letic field, strive tor Michaelangelos in 
the craft shop and seek out Robin 
Hoods on the archery 
should think of programs that provide 
experience in activities where campers 


range. We 


Father Foley Camp 


nn ae 


guarantee the functioning of a democratic camp. 


to the task ot helping children ma- 
ture, with his willingness to accept 
suggestions and be criticized by chil- 
dren, with his understanding of the 
process of democracy and his devotion 
to it, rather than to whether a coun. 
selor possesses outstanding skills in a 
particular area ot program. Do we 
have the courage to engage such peo- 
ple, or do we still look tor applicants 
with a background ot camping expert- 
ence, Meaning an experience in a wide 
variety of skills? We know that a 
counselor-applicant with three years of 
experience might conceivably have had 
one year’s experience three times over, 
and that even this single year might 
have been in the type of camp dedi- 
cated to skills rather than democratic 
living. 

It takes 
counselors skilled in developing a pro- 
gram based on democratic experience. 
The know-how to do this is not related 


a long time to produce 
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can settle their own arguments, choose 
their own sides, arbitrate their differ 
ences, and learn to win or lose grace. 
tully. 


The campers’ point of view 


Now, what can we do trom = the 
campers point of view to make de- 
mocracy work in camp? After all, the 
director is there to help the staff, and 
the staff is there to help the campers, 
and it is the campers who are to ex. 
perience this democratic process. 

For one thing, we are going to have 
to revitalize our camper councils. Too 
many of these councils have the mo- 
tivation in the wrong direction, com. 
ing from top down instead of trom 
bottom up. We have to give more en- 
couragement to camper planning and 
be less dismayed by their tailures. It 
we are expecting them to experience 
the true democratic process, it is not 
going to be without a reasonable num 





ber ot tailures, and these tailures are 
an integral part of their learning. 

We are going to have to spread out 
the camper leadership. We have all 
been guilty of picking out the bright 
voungster who is the leader in _ his 
home town, and making him a leader 
in camp. Someone who does a good 
job gets that job forever. We must 
spread that out to give more of our 
campers opportunity tor leadership 
and opportunity for the practice of 
democracy. 

We are going to have to minimize 
competition just tor the sake of win 
ning. We are going to have to encour 
age campers to engage in a wide va 
riety of activities, so that they may 
broaden their horizons. 

We are going to have to increase 
opportunity within the cabin group to 
manage cabin affairs. We must make 
the counselor a counselor in the true 
sense of the word, and not the head 
of a cabin unit. 

We must multiply the opportunities 
tor the camper to accept responsibility 
sometimes assumed by the staff. We 
must give them opportunities, for ex 
ample, to assist in the cratt shop, 
waterfront, within the cabin, in_ put- 
ting on a special program, in_ the 
maintenance ot the dining room, and 
so torth. We must enlist the participa- 
tion of campers in the solution of cer- 
tain camp problems which are some- 
times decided by staff alone. 


The key to success 


The key to success in making de 
mocracy work in camp is a simple 
one. It 1s simple to talk about but, like 
many of our aspirations, there is a 
broad gap between the realization of 
how to do the job and the true realiza 
tion of the job itselt. 

And yet the key is a simple one. In 
fact, it can all be summarized in one 
word. We can make democracy work 
in camp if we understand the signi- 
heance of one word. A_tull under- 
standing of this word will guarantee 
the tunctioning of a democratic camp. 
This word is “enable.’ 

Camp counselors might do well to 
consider changing their concept of 
counseling from one of leadership by 
an adult ot a group, to guidance by 
this adult in situations which enable 
children to express themselves, which 
enable them to have satistying com- 
munal group experiences, which en- 
able them to experience the interplay 
of ideas and activities which we call 
democratic living. 
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Od Age: 


AVE YOU THOUGHT of in: 
H viting oldsters as well as young- 


sters to use your camping facilities: 
There are 12 million people ages 65 
vears and over in the United States 
(which by 1980 will grow upwards of 
26 million) who are not limited by 
school sessions, nor lack of time, to 
enjoy everything you have to offer in 
your camp. Many of this ever-growing 
population of prospective campers are 
just as eager to partake of camping 
opportunities. 

As a director, you should be inter- 
ested in having camping sessions tor 
the senior adult in order to make the 
best all-year-round use of your camp 
facilities. The physical plant is always 
available and certainly continual use 
of it will decrease the unit overhead 
cost. Many of our senior citizens have 
had little opportunity for group living 
or for the enjoyment of pleasures and 
skills of their youth, such as winter 
ice fishing and taffy pulls; early bass 
hshing: tall hunting; gardening or 
farming on a small scale; collecting 
flowers, fall leaves, shells; and they too 
like swimming, boating, skating and 
even skiing. You do have to adapt the 
interests to the debilities of some of the 
oldsters, but you may be amazed at 
how easily this is accomplished and 
equally astonished at the ease which 
their old skills return and become pol- 
ished with a little encouragement on 
vour part. 

Our semior citizens have been de- 
prived, all too long, of the privilege of 
doing something for someone else. In 
some cases they have felt useless be- 
cause they were looked upon as old 
and slow, and in others they were 
handicapped because of lack of money 
to buy materials. On the other hand 
the oldsters are excellent teachers be- 
cause they are methodical, slow and 
have a great deal of patience; they 
receive a tremendous enjoyment from 
teaching others their knowledge of 
land, animals, birds and their manual 


skills. 
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New Frontier for Camping 


By Jerry KapPLan, 


Group Work Consultant, 


Hennepin County (Minn.) Welfare Board 


Give some oldsters the opportunity 
of joining your youngsters at camp and 
utilize their talents in teaching them 
how to make bird houses; repair the 
boat dock: fix the joints on the rustic 
chairs; sew curtains after  stenciling 
leaves for the designs; painting wild 
flowers and making clay models of 
items of camp interest. You may even 
encourage them to cook, as many of 
the oldsters (both male and female) 
have been deprived of that creative 
ability because they have been forced 
to hve alone without adequate cook- 
ing facilities, with relatives or in 
boarding homes where they never have 
the opportunity to cook according to 
the recipes they brought so carefully 
trom the ‘old world.’ The interest on 
the part of the senior adult may vol- 
untarily decrease the need for an ex- 
tensive camp staff, if you but give 


them the opportunity to be useful. 





Certainly, in view of the prospect of 
the loss of many staff members to the 
armed forces or defense industries, this 
importance resource should be utilized. 

The greatest single problem of old 
age is lonesomeness and the feeling 


that one has no role to play in society. 
Leisure time has increased, but only 
a positive use of this leisure will con- 
trol the conditions of idleness, loneli- 
ness and physical and mental deteriora 
tion on the part of the older person. 
Camping, to the oldster, facilitates op- 
portunities for bringing happiness, 
richness in living, mental stimulation 
and tun. 

Experience has demonstrated _ that 
camping not only improves the mental 
health of the older adult but also de- 
creases many of his physical com- 
plaints; and since program content is 
determined by camp policy, available 
tacilities, the wishes of the campers 
and the ingenuity of the camp staff 
you need not deter from inviting them 
because of a latent tear of the ‘frailty 
of the aged.’ One 80-year-old man 
stated he could not remember when he 
had had so much fun and an 84-year- 
old woman torgot her medical clinic 
appointments (and incidentally her ail- 
ments) because she had gained new 
triends and interests after a camping 
period. The splendid public relations 
resulting from the oldsters’ experiences 
in participating in camping can be 
enormous value, because they are very 
anxious to have others join them in 
their fun and interests. 

Parents have sent their children to 
camps and camping has focused on 


vouth. Those same parents may be 


only too happy to have the same 
recreational opportunities for their own 
parents. Others, living in crowded 


quarters, would deeply appreciate hav- 
ing Grand-dad have a little vacation 
at your camp which would give them 
the longed for opportunity to paint or 
remodel the home during his absence. 
Remember, the population is growing 
older fast; so rapidly in fact, that fu- 
ture camps may in some _ instances 
cater exclusively to the senior adult. 
Old age now demands its share in 
camping. You, as a director, have the 
opportunity to accept the challenge of 
pioneering on this new frontier! 
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Some Thoughts on Camp Heath 


By Barpara ELLEN Joy 
The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis. 
Former President, American 
Camping Association 


T IS A TRUISM that the health 
| care given campers is absolutely 
basic to all other benefits the child may 
reap from a camp experience. Sickness, 
accident, disabling or discomforting 
incidents—all these detract in propor 
tion to their gravity from the “good” 
the camper Other things 
which short-change campers include: 
Fatigue, too little sleep, over-stimula 
tion from a too-fast schedule or from 


receives. 


unwise program emphases, over-expo- 
sure to sun or inclement weather, and 
too-primitive living without sufhcient 
equipment and know-how to keep up 
the health and safety’ level. 

Also participation in activities be. 
yond the level of age and strength and 
without sufficient skill or endurance 
preparation, carelessness on the part ot 


leaders in personal care and hygiene of 


campers. The more serious misfortunes 
which occur to campers can often be 
traced back to the lack of daily care 
and to insufhcient attention to little 
things. 

All this leads to the suggestion that 
every fall every camp director should 
meticulously go over the health and 
treatment card of each camper and try 
to ferret out why the things happened 
to campers which did happen. Then, 
figure out what changes could be made 
in health and safety regulations, coun- 
selor instructions and training, and in 
better supervision to cut down these 
casualties, minor and major. 

In this connection, this writer views 
with some alarm the news that seeps 
in every so often about camps putting 
a great deal of money into bigger and 
better camp “hospitals.” Money 1s 
raised or borrowed (depending on the 
type of camp) to build and equip 
these. and they are advertised as a 
highly desirable feature of the service 
that particular camp gives to the camp. 
ers. This sort of elaborate construction 
is part of the fallacy that large and 
expensive buildings and _ facilities are 
basic to a good camp. 

A camp is NO place tor protracted 
bedside nursing. A child who is going 
to be sick for several days should be 
taken to. a hospital or nursing home, 
if he can be moved. It the camp is 
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near the home town ot the camper, 
he should be taken home. This is par- 
ticularly true if there is any doubt ol 
the diagnosis. Too many serious ill- 
nesses of children start with “ordinary” 
unalarming symptoms to warrant tak 
ing any chances with the wait-and-see 
method in a camp of children who are 
away from home. 

The type of camper insurance which 
allows a generous sum for oth illness 
and accident relieves parents of extra 
expense for this care. Many parents 
carry Blue Cross and/or Blue Shield 
insurance, or their equivalent in com 
mercial insurance plans. But all par- 
ents want the best possible care given a 
sick child. Away from home, that place 
is a good hospital. 

Even with a camp staff doctor and 
camp nurse in attendance, complete 
hospital services cannot be given to a 
sick or injured child without access to 
X-rays, laboratories and other scientific 
devices, especially in the administer 
ing of the antibiotics which are in 
such common use today. Often the ser- 
vices of a specialtst are needed. Con. 
sultation may be indicated. 

The nursing service, too, 
hardly be comparable to that of a hos 
pital, as the camp nurse has many 
other duties to engage her time. Quiet. 
observation, and controlled treatments 
are what a child ill away from home 
should have. 

These definite limitations on the ser 
vices rendered by an isolated camp 
“hospital” should be understood, or 
there is apt to be built up in the minds 
of both the directors and the camp 


would 


parents a false security, which is both 


disappointing and dangerous. 

Another point is also important. As 
a result of expert care in a_ hospital. 
illness is terminated as quickly as med 
ical art and science can accomplish it. 
The camper is likely to be back in 
camp more quickly after proper hos 
pital discharge and to lose fewer camp 
days than if he had _ been 
along” in a camp infirmary where 
medical attendance is sporadic and 
hampered by lack of scientific aids and 
the services of other medical men. 

lf the equivalent of the time and 


“nursed 


effort it takes to erect such a building 
(plus a small percentage of the cash 
outlay) were put into a couple extra 
days for sound preamp training of 
staff in safety methods and skills, in 
learning how to give campers better 
care, there might not be so 
minor accidents and illnesses. It pro 
vrams could be made less strenuous 
and if campers were properly and 
consistently guarded against over-stim- 


many 


ulation, over-exertion, lack of sleep, 
and fatigue, our camp “hospitals” 
would have a tough time in justifying 
the investment. | 

Two years ago a camp nurse who 
was not atraid of work suggested that 
betore-breakfast rounds would _ be 
worth trying. It worked splendidly. 
The nurse arises about 15 minutes be 
tore reveille and is dressed by the time 
reveille blows. She makes the round of 
each cabin while the children and 
counselors are getting up and dressed, 
checking with the head of each cabin 
and quietly observing each camper as 
she exchanges the usual banter and 
urges the laggards to “roll out, it’s day 
light.” etc. The rounds completed, she 
reports to both the program and gen 
eral director, posts in their office any 
restricted, list and does the same on 
the counselors’ bulletin board. Thus, 
before breakfast, the total camp health 
picture is available to those who 
need it. 


Positive Approach 


The whole approach to health and 
safety in camp should be 
There should be as few “don’ts” as 


positive. 


humanly possible. Emphasis should be 
on the “do’s.” Relief from home re 
strictions and pressures, and anticipa 
tion of fun and adventure at camp are 
sO suppermost in campers’ minds that 
reasonable control of the environment 
to reduce the chances of illness and 
accident goes unnoticed in the total 
picture. 

One more thing—a_ daily 
program which includes participation 


ACtIVILY 


in cross-section groups where indivi 
dual choice of activity is provided for 
and in which the individual is placed 
with others on a basis of similar skill, 
interest and physical ability will make 
tor that inner harmony and daily en- 
thusiasm which serve to keep the atti- 
tude toward tone. 
Camp health has its mental and emo- 
tional side, as well as the physical. 
Only when all aspects of camp health 
have been served can we expect camp- 


camp at a good 


ers to reap optimum benefits. 
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Jurian W. Siri 


Y 1960, EVERY boy and girl 
B Michigan should have the oppor- 
tunity of spending a week in camp as 
a part of their education. This is the 
goal that was set by Dr. Lee M. Thurs- 
ton, Michigan Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and the late P. J. Hoff- 
master, Director of Conservation. 
These leaders in education and conser- 
vation, along with many others in 
Michigan, believe it is an essential and 
sound program for the conservation of 
human and natural resources. A week 
in camp is only the beginning tor 
more camping, but it is about all that 
the schools could provide for all chil- 
dren and youth. A school camping ex- 
perience would only whet the appetite 
ot youth for more and broader experi- 
ences in camps and out-of-doors living. 

The American people need no con- 
that a camp 
This has been proved 


vineing experience 1s 
good for all. 
many times by public, private, and 
agency camps that have conducted fine 
summer programs for a portion of the 
youth of the nation. The day is ap- 
proaching for which camping leaders 
have been looking—when camping i 
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considered to be essential 


tor children and youth. 


experience 


Place of Camping in Education 


Community school camping is con- 
sidered an integral part of the educa- 
tional program. The camp itself, while 
usually separated by considerable dis- 
tance from the central school plant, 1s 
considered to be as part of the neces- 
ary physical plant aT EqTUIpmen tor 
educgtion. The camping B program Ts 
as much an integral part of the curri- 
culum of the entire school as is any 
other educational experience that takes 
place in or out of the classroom. Those 
learnings which can best be achieved 
in the out-of-doors, or can best be prac- 
ticed in round-the-clock group living, 
hnd their place in the camp program. 
It may be said that school ve is 
an experiential curriculum, whic 
vides—a—direct and simple learning” ex: 


for children. It 1s based | on _ 


ee 7 ns 


it rie nce 





Mr. Smith is Chief of Health, Phy- 
sical. Education, Recreation, School 
Camping, and Outdoor Education for 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
Mich. 
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very Bov and Girl a Camper’ 


Part One 


the best we know about how human 
beings learn—by doing and seeing. 
The unique aspect of school camp- 


ing is that children and their teachers 








_go to camp together, usually on 1 school 
time. The period is short, often a 
ge 


week, which makes the problem differ- 
ent from that in organized resident 
camps. The objectives of school camp- 
ing and outdooy education are broad. 
They include: (1) Learning to live 
happily and,healthfully in the out-of- 
doors, and 2 2) Experiences in demo- 
cratic living. The general areas to 
which school camping makes a unique 
contribution are living, healthful 
living, and outdoor- education activitié. 


es 


Conservation is one of the impor- 
tant phases of outdoor education. Un- 
derstanding of conservation and an 
participate in the pro- 
use of natural 
important outcomes of 
the program. Another ers out- 
come is the acquisition of skills and 


eres. d tor oe a al 


suits in- the _< and an a 


opportunity to 
tection, care, and wise 


resources are 





eine and concern about howto 


ase pubtic—property. Being a part of 
pa ral education, : camping is 
not the responsibility of any single 


school 
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esubject or department. The objectives 
may all be summarized in the state- 
ment that camping and outdoor educa- 
tion help to prevent the erosion ot, 








human _and_natural_ resources. 

One retreshing 
camping is that it is different in all 
respects trom the traditional curricu 
lum. It is, by nature, adventuresome 
and experimental, The camp tacility, 
the length of the period, the time of 


aspect of school 


the year, the group attending, and the 
rogram _jtseli can grow entirely out 
of the needs and interests of the local 
community. 

a ie —v 

There seem to be two general trends 


in the organization of school camps: 
in —_ slaieieameesisenee Peoatnitoaia te Reiser 





(1) A school may own a camp and 
operate it on a year-round basis, em- 
ploying a minimum central staff; or 
(2)VThe school finds a camp available 
and uses it, when convenient, during 
the school year—in this instance, the 
entire staff is taken from the school, 
and the campers may be selected ac 
levels, classroom 


cording LO vrade 


units, or other depending 


upon the need ot the local school. 


patterns, 


The Michigan camping program, in 
both within the 
general structure of the school. Regu 


instances, operates 


lar certitied teachers constitute the 
stafl. The health, 
safety, and sanitation are observed as 


same. standards of 


in the school building. The same pol 
icies are 1n effect with regard to health 
medical care, and the 


services and 


school has the same responsibilities 
concerning liability as in any other 
phase of the program. In these re. 
spects, the school camping program 
differs from private and organized 


camping. The standards tor tacilities 


and leadership are a part ot the gen 
eral educational pattern and not com 
parable to those taced by individuals 
and organizations which take on the 
responsibility for resident camps. 

To date, the school camping pro 
gram has spread most rapidly in school 


systems that have good leadership and 


community support. The school ad 


ministrator, the parents, the teachers. 


and the community are as concerned 
about the health and welfare ot chil 
dren at camp as in the school. 

The school camping program in 
cludes activities that 
would be sound in any good camp. 





many of the 


The emphasis _is often different, how 
ever, inasmuch as the program is a 
part of the curriculum of a given grade 


or group at camp and is related to_the 
< erence ELD 


/ articipation In Wise Conservation practices ls im portant in school cam ping. 
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acuviues that occur betore and_atter 


the camp period. Campers and teach- 


ers together plan and evaluate the 
camp activities.) Instructional units are 
often based off the camp experience. 
One of the greatest values of school 


camping is the added experience 
vained for a classroom group to live 
together in the camp community, shar 
ing common problems and opening 
develop 


new opportunities for the 
ment of leadership. 
The Emerging Program 
The phenomenal 
school camping program in Michigan, 
and elsewhere, indicates that it is here 
to stay. School camping as a part of 
the regular offerings of the school 1s 
being, and will continue to be, sup 


growth of — the 


ported by the public as any other part 


of public education. With the home 
assuming the cost of food and main 
tenance of children, and the local 
school districts discharging their right 
ful responsibility for instruction) the 
school camping program can grow so 
that it will provide an experience for 
all who need it. All of this means that 
the private and agency camps. will 
need to increase their programs to 
meet the needs ot the newly awakened 
interests 1n camping and outdoor edu 
cation on the part of children and 
youth. No individual or agency has a 
“corner” on the out-of-doors. The new 
community school program moves in 
and out of buildings, to outdoor ath- 
letic fields, to the community indus 
tries, to the tarms, and to the woods. 
The experiences are real and satisty- 
ing--they fit into the structure of edu- 
cation. 
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Three Ideas to Help You 
Improve Your Kitchen 








Contributed by three YMCA camp directors—James F. Whyte 
(Cleveland), O. H. (Larry) Emmons (Boston), 
Merrill Durdan (Reading, Pa.) 
Try a post-season meeting ance of suppliers, record keeping, 


with your kitchen staff 


STILL IN TOUCH with your 195] 
camp kitchen personnel? Now might 
be a very good time to get together 
with them for a post-season meeting. 
Many kitchen items would merit dis- 
cussion. Going over them now, while 
they're still fresh in memory, is a good 
guarantee that improvements will be 
evident in next season's camp. 


Lots of items regarding food, of 


course. Evaluation of some of your 
kitchen equipment might be in order, 
too. And also things like that “low 
spot’ where the water always collects 
on the concrete floor in the dishwash- 
ing room (chances are it'll still be 
there next July, if its repair depends 
solely on your memory.) The agenda 
of such a meeting could include a re- 
view of food costs, delivery perform- 


Neat arrangement which solved Camp Becket's problem 
of hot water for rinsing dishes. 





ern sites! 


brand preferences, winter storage, etc. 

At such a session, it’s also a good 
idea to take time to thank the people 
who worked in your kitchen. This 
costs so little and does so much good. 
The rough, everyone 
worked hard, and without actually ad- 
mitting it, they're all glad it’s over. 
Maybe, therefore, it might not be too 
wise to go into plans for future hiring 
at this post-season meeting. I am sure 
you have found it true that the win 


season Was 


ter months heal many bruises. With 
the approach ot spring the opportun. 
ity to be in camp again becomes ap 
pealing, and contract-making becomes 
mutually easier and more satistactory. 


How to make “hot water” 
mean really hot water 
HAVE TROUBLE in getting that 


tinal dishwashing rinse really up to 
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190°? So did Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island YMCA Camp Becket. But, it’s 
all fixed now. A_ gas-fired booster 
heater takes water at about 160° from 
the regular water-heating tank and 
boosts it up to 190°, after which it is 
piped directly to the last dishwashing 
rinse. 

The accompanying snapshot shows 
the equipment that does the job. At 
bottom left is a Ruud automatic gas 
heater. Opposite it is a small, motor- 
operated circulating pump. Above is a 
100-gallon tank for the super-heated 
of the 
controls 


water, and on the near end 
tank the thermostat which 
the whole set-up and assures Camp 
Becket that washed dishes means clean 
dishes. 

Camp director Emmons reports that 
this simple installation has worked 
very satisfactorily and eliminated in 
his camp one of the chronic “head- 
aches” which plague many camp di 
rectors throughout the country. 


A clean garbage can ts 
a safe garbage can 


WHILE WE’RE on the subject ot 
cleanliness, let's not forget that gar- 
bage cans, too, deserve the best of care. 
A simple mechanical gadget, which 
does the trick tor Camp Conrad Wie- 
ser, operated by the Reading, Pa., 
YMCA, is pictured. Pressure on the 
foot pedal in foreground gives garbage 
cans inverted over the device thorough 
pressure rising. They come out spic 
and span—and safe for continued use. 


This device helps Camp Conrad Wieser be certain that tts 
cans are in sanitary condition. 
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How to Develop a More f 


EFORE DELVING | into the 
B mechanics of creating camp lit- 
erature, it is first important that we 
decide just what objectives we wish 
to accomplish in the folders or cata- 
logs we plan to prepare. There are, 
probably, as many types and styles of 
camp literature as there are types ot 
individuals in the camping held. This 
is natural, since camp literature ex- 


vidual preparing tt. 

To be most effective your literature 
should in addition to telling the story 
of your camp accurately—also tell it 
forcefully. It should make your camp 
live in the imagination of the boys and 
girls, as well as parents, whom you 
wish to interest in your camp. Tune 
your appeal primarily to the boys or 
girls, ter youll discover every parent 
considers your camp through the eyes 
of his boy or girl. 

Right here let me stress a very im- 
portant truth. Your camp possesses an 
individual personality or character all 
its own, just as you do. All of the 
elements which make up your camp 
are blended together to form this per- 
sonality. These include your camp's 
purpose, its location, its traditions, all 
the many activities, the caliber of lead- 
ers you hire, your own personality as 
camp director, the buildings and equip- 
ment which make up the _ physical 
properties of your camp. Truly, when 


lo 


By CHarves bE. Fay 


vour camp is in full operation, it 1s 
as much alive as you are and has a 
personality and character all its own. 
Preparing your camp literature 1s 
made much easier when you accept as 
your primary objective the purpose of 
truly and faithfully portraying this 
personality and character. Stating this 
objective also simplifies the task ahead 
of us in this series of articles. For, you 
see, what we are discussing together is 
how best to portray this personality ot 
vour camp. If you do this, you will 
produce literature that favorably and 
forcetully tells your camp story. 


Some directors try to tell their camp 
story by simply pouring out their 
hearts in a verbal description of their 
camp. This style of literature predom- 
inates in words, with few pictures. 

Now, please don’t misunderstand. 
The writer doesn’t claim that a_pre- 
dominately type catalog cannot tell the 
entire camp story and thus build word 
pictures which portray the personality 
of the camp forcefully, and even elo- 
quently. There is only one hitch—how 
many boys and girls—how many _ par- 
ents will carefully read this account 
trom cover to cover and thus discover 
the word pictures it contains?) What 
chance has such a catalog when it is 
placed side by side with literature 
which tells the camp story in pictures? 


Test yourself. What attracts you to 





ective Catalog 


a magazine article? Dont you often 
find yourself first turning through the 
pages and glancing at the pictures, 
possibly reading a caption or title here 
and there? If your attention is aroused 
by the pictures, maybe then you will 
read the story or article. 

Again, look at the style of the maga- 
zines most successful today. More and 
more of these predominate 1n pictures: 
tew are completely devoid of illustra- 
tions. The truth is that most people, 
until their interest is aroused, instinc- 
tively shy away from large masses of 
type. 

So in answer to the query, “How 
best can we tell our camp story to 
make it live?” we simply say, “Let 
pictures tell your camp story for you.” 
This is fundamentally sound. The old 
Chinese proverb said that a picture is 
worth 1,000 words. More recent obser- 
vations indicate that three-fourths of 
our knowledge is obtained through our 
eyes, and that pictures arouse our in- 
terest faster and tell a story quicker 
and more comprehensively. 

The picture-book type of camp cata- 
log or folder is much more certain to 
get immediate attention and _ interest. 
Once pictures have aroused interest 
you can be assured that those you want 
to reach will read all you have to say 
about your camp. A good rule to fol- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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PREMIUM 
SALTINE CRACKERS 


CUT FOOD COST... 
BY CUTTING WASTE! 






Other NABISCO Faworites 


® FOUNTAIN TREATS 
With the new cellophane wrapped Premium 


Saltine Crackers there is no waste caused by a a 
sogginess or staleness . .. no waste of “bot- # TRISCUIT WHOLE WHEAT WAFERS 
tom-of-the-box” pieces and crumbs .. . no @® NAB PACKETS 

waste of time in handling unused crackers @ LORNA DOONE SHORTBREAD 


and trying to keep them fresh. Campers like NABISCO MACAROON COOKIES 


OREO CREME SANDWICH 
DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


Fresh. .» 254 distributing 


branches assure prompt and frequent delivery. 


Premium Saltine Crackers in their new 
packets because they’re fresh, crisp and 


e@ 7 e 


whole. Serve them with soups, salads, cheese 
and other dishes—or as a substitute for 
bread and rolls. 

*“SNOWFLAKE Saltine Crackers in the Pacifie States 
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National Biscuit Co., Dept. 30, 449 W. 14 St., New York 14. N.Y 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET » Please send your booklet ‘“‘Around the clock with NABISCO.” 


It’s packed with ideas on how to cut 
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, low is to try to tell your entire story 
in pictures, using words to cover those 
facts which cannot be completely told 
in pictures. Following this simple rule 
of thumb will make it comparatively 
Casy for vou to create your own effec- 
tive camp literature. 

You are ready to start the actual cre- 
ation of your literature when you have 
available a set of good pictures cover- 
ing all phases of your camp—a cross 
section of your camp in pictures. The 
more complete the coverage of these 
pictures, the easier will be the task 
ahead of you. The pictures should be 
alive with campers. Even pictures of 
buildings and equipment should show 
the natural presence of campers. The 
pictures which are to portray the per- 
sonality of your. camp must be alive, 
not dead. A previous article by this 
writer covering this problem of pic- 
tures for your camp literature, ap- 
peared on page I] of the June, 1951, 
issue Of CampinG MAGAZINE. 

Let us assume that you have avail- 
able a good set of pictures covering 
the story of your camp. We are now 
ready tor the next step. setore actually 
starting into the mechanics of laying 
out your camp literature, there are a 
number of preliminary Cecisions which 
must be made. 

You must decide on what type of 
piece you need and how large it 1s to 
be. The amount in your budget for 
camp literature naturally has a direct 
bearing upon these preliminary deci- 
sions. You must tailor your literature 
to fit into the budget. First, however, 
carefully analyze your budget and 
make sure you have allowed enough to 
produce literature which will  effec- 
tively tell the story of your camp. 

Many camps lump their literature 
budget for several years to permit them 
to produce a more elaborate catalog or 
folder. They then use the same litera- 
ture for several years. This is a good 
idea if it enables you to tell the story 
ot your camp more completely and 
effectively. A new piece of literature 
which inadequately tells the story is 
much less effective than a more ex- 
pensive piece, carefully planned to last 
two or three years, which completely 
and powerfully tells the full story ot 
your camp. 

In this) preliminary thinking you 
need the close cooperation of a com- 
petent printer or lithographer, preter- 
ably one who is creative and can offer 
constructive advice, or even assume 
the entire job ot both creation and pro- 


duction. This cooperation can help you 
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greatly in arriving at the proper size 
and type of literature best adapted to 
the needs of your camp. 

A camp director has to be an expert 
in so many fields that it is not surpris- 
ing when the creation of literature 1s 
not one of these fields of skill. Yet any 
director, no matter how unskilled in 
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advertising creation, can follow the 
simple rules which will be outlined in 
this article. Even if you have a creative 
organization to work with you in the 
production of your literature, the work 
you do in following the directions to 
be given here will prove valuable in 
producing literature which most nearly 
fulfills the job you wish it to accom- 
plish. 

In this huddle with yourself and the 
organization which produces your lit- 
erature you should tentatively decide 
the size of the folder or the size and 
number of pages of the catalog you 
plan to produce. Note this is a tenta- 
tive decision. After you have made a 
rough layout and determined tull spe- 
ciheations of the proposed promotion 
piece, you should confirm this tenta- 
tive decision by finding out accurately 
how much the desired piece is going 
to cost. 

Once you have arrived at a tenta- 
tive decision on how extensive a piece 
of literature you can afford to create, 
you are ready for the next step. This 
consists of analyzing and _ classitying 
the pictures, which are to carry the 
major burden of — selling your camp 
StOry. 

The best way to do this is to spread 
vour pictures out on the dining-room 
table and go over them one by one. 
First sort them into distinct classifica- 
tions. Place in one pile all horseback 
pictures, in another sailing pictures, in 


another pictures covering equipment, 

and so on. While you are doing this 

you are incidentally building for your- 

self a complete mental catalog of the 

pictures available. This mental cata- 

loging will prove very valuable when 

you start placing the pictures in the 

first rough draft of your catalog. 
Having classified the available pic- 

tures, you must next decide how much 

space to allow each picture. classifica- 

tion and in what order you wish to 

feature them. Let us suppose you have 

decided to create a 16-page catalog. 

List on a piece of paper the various 

picture classifications available. The 

listing may come out in somewhat the 

tollowing manner: 
Boating and canoeing. + pictures; 

Sailing, 6 pictures: 

Swimming, 4+ pictures: 

Baseball, 2 pictures: 

Tennis, 3 pictures 

Archery, 2 pictures: 

Trips, 6 pictures: 

Riflery, 2 pictures: 

Fishing, 2 pictures: 

Crafts, + pictures; 

suildings, 8 pictures; 

Counselors, | group picture: 

Atmosphere pictures, 4. 


shows 


This listing probably more 
pictures available than you actually 


need, and gives you the opportunity 
to be selective, using only the best and 
most suitable. Now you are ready to 
decide how much space to allot to each 
classification. Remember you have only 
16 pages to work with. Four of these 
are the front cover, the inside front 
you should 
give a few printed tacts about your 
camp, and the back cover. With this 
in mind, let us see just how much 


cover, page three where 


space can be allotted to each group of 
pictures. Here is how this might work 
out: Sailing, one page; Boating and 
Canoeing, one page; Swimming and 
Fishing, one page; Baseball and Ten- 
nis, one page; Archery and Riflery, one 
page; Crafts, one page; Buildings and 
Kguipment, one page: Counselors, one 
page, Trips, one page. This totals 10 
pages. Adding the cover, the inside 
cover, page 3, two pages of general in- 
formation, and the back cover, gives a 
total of 16 pages. 


The second part of Mr. Fay’s article 
on how to prepare better camp litera- 
ture 1s scheduled to appear in next 
month's CAMPING MAGAZINE. 

Mr, Fay 1s manager of the camp 
literature department of Cincinnati 
Lithographing Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O. 
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Questions 
and 
Answers 


A Department Conducted by Dorothy M. Proud and Agnes Carlson, 
Department of Institution Management, N.Y. State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


Fresh, canned, and frozen 
food values compared 

We will appreciate your giving us 
any available information on how fresh 
foods compare with frozen and canned 
foods from the standpoint of nutri- 
tive value—L.R.S. 

In general, 
fresh foods are comparable from the 
nutritive standpoint. The 
part is to keep this nutritive value by 
proper storage and preparation. Heat 
their 
trozen 


canned, trozen. and 


important 


canned foods in 
Cook tresh 


little water as is practical. Use liquid 


own liquid. 
and toods in as 
or cooking water trom vegetables in 
soups and gravies whenever this is 
possible. Keep opened fruit juices re- 


trigerated and covered. 


Variations for plain muthns 
Muffins are 


our campers, ads | suppose they are in 
all camps. In order that we may serve 
them more frequently, without having 
too much sameness, we have tried to 
make various additions to the muffins 
to make them real taste treats. | won- 


always welcomed by 


der if you can suggest additional ways 
in which we can vary our basic plain 
muffin recipe?—J.C.S. 

You have a good idea. There is no 
doubt that, 
campers will get tired if they are con- 
tinually served the same things pre- 
pared in the same way. The follow- 
ing variations should help you on your 


even on ftavorite toods. 


muffins (quantities given are for tour 
doubled 
the needs ot 


dozen—amounts can be 
trebled at will. to suit 


larger camps): 


Or 


Bacon—Add one cup finely chopped, 
crisp bacon to dry ingredients. 
Blueberries, cherries, mincemeat, and 


other moist fruit—Sprinkle three cups 
ot well-drained fruit on top; dip up 
and repeat. Do not try to stir the fruit 
into the batter. 

Cheese—Add one-third pound de- 
hydrated cheese to dry ingredients. 

Coconut—Add cup of finely 
chopped coconut to dry ingredients. 

Dates, raisins, dried or candied fruits 
or nuts—Add two cups fruit or nuts 


one 


ingredients. 

Jelly or marmalade—Place one tea- 
spoon jelly in a slight indentation in 
top of unbaked mufhn. 

Spice—Add one teaspoon cinnamon, 
one-third teaspoon cloves, and one cup 
currants to dry ingredients. 


Simple record-keeping system 
for canned-food costs 

Can you suggest a convenient form 
for keeping records of prices of canned 
goods, etc? | am looking for a form 
that will make it easier to compare 
current prices with previous ones. 


—G.G.B. 
We like to use 3x8 inch cards tor 
recording prices. Foods may be 


grouped as fruits, vegetables, staples, 
etc., and each group kept on a separate 
card. 

An example of a card trom this 
kind of a file is shown here. Once this 
card is set up, it can also carry cost- 
per-serving of these foods and be help- 
tul in planning menus within a given 
budget. 


Readers are invited to submit 
for expert advice any questions 
concerning food, food equipment, 
preparation, or service. Address 
queries to Howard P. Galloway, 
Editor, Camping Magazine, 705 
Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 






































Fruits, canned May 1951 May 1952 
Servings | Unit | Serving | Unit |Serving | Unit | Serving 

Fruit and size of serving Unit per unit} cost cost cost cost cost cost 
Applesauce (1/2 cup) #10 can 25 $ .72] $.028 
Fruit cocktail (1/2 cup) #10 can 25 We 05 
Grapefruit sections (1/2 cup)] #5 can 12 1.18 .098 
Peaches, halves (1 to 2) #10 can 25 1,08 2043 
Pears, halves (1 to 2) #10 can 25 1.49 059 
Pineapple, tidbits (1/2 cup) | #10 can 25 1.37 2055 ie 
————E a ee ee ee eee oe a 
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Convenient, Lightweight, 
Economical, Sturdy, 
Moisture-proof 


and GOOD! 









The ideal food package for 
hikes, canoe trips, overnight 
trips .. . wherever you 
cook an outdoor 
meal. 


Each TRIPPEROO 
serves 4 hungry 
campers — and serves 
them well. too! 


Clear, legible direc- 
tions! Saves the 
fuss and bother 
of repackaging 
from your 
kitchen stock. 


EASY TO PREPARE—JUST ADD WATER! 


Over 20 different favorites to choose 
from—including Egg Pancakes, Chili 
Con Carne, Navy Bean Soup, Sweet 
Milk Cocoa, etc. 
IMPORTANT! Tripperoos are guaranteed 
quality food products—the same 
as other merchandise Hilker & Bletsch 
has been manufacturing since 1891 


Order as soon as possible to insure 
supply for coming season. 


Tripperoo Departmen: 
HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 


614 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Il. 











Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS. DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano LEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-oz. Camp-size 


Noodles 
No. 10 tins (2 lbs. net) 








Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 








Chop Suey - Noodles 


No. 2 tins 








Send orders to 


CHIN and LEE CO. 
123 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 
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4 Tramp Comes to Cam 


By Bos Parry 


said about 


UCH HAS _ been 

M trampolining in connection 
with schools, athletic clubs, Y's, and 
other sponsored gymnasiums, but very 
little relative to boys camps. Tram- 
polining fits in perfectly with the gen 
eral aims of boys’ camps and once in1- 
tiated: into the list of activities, it firmly 
establishes itself as an integral part of 
the program. 

Upon my arrival at Camp Lincoln, 
Lake Hubert, Minn., the directors 1n- 
formed me that they would like to 
have a more appealing physical fitness 
program for the camp. The program 
already had activities which afforded 
the boys fun, skills, etc., but they want- 
ed an activity that would do something 
more toward building up their boys 
physically. 

That 
not have been too difhcult. The prob- 


requirement in_ itself would 
lem lay in making appealing an ac- 


tivity encompassing push-ups, chin- 


ning, running, and mass exercises, 
when compared in the campers’ minds 
with sailing, riding, riflery, swimming, 
and the like. A modified military phy- 
sical fitness program was tried, with 
practically no success. 


In July of 1944 


set_up in the center area as a show 


a trampoline was 
piece in the path of every camper. For 


20 


three days all torm otf order in the 
day's events was disrupted by campers 
clamoring to participate in this new 
acuvitv. Trampolining had so much 
appeal that boys were skipping other 


activities, counselors were bouncing, 
and directors were spending much 
time watching. 

Atter this briet introduction, the 


equipment was moved to its place in 
the physical fitness section. The tram- 
poline program turned out to be the 
only one of the major activities utilized 
by every one in camp. Directors, their 
wives, counselors, help, visitors and all 
the boys wanted some time on the 
tramp. Every minute all of the day the 
trampoline was used. For some enthu- 
siasts 1t meant rising an hour earlier 
and tor others it meant a bounce until 
it was too dark to see. 


Both fun and development 


Trampoline tumbling at Camp Lin- 
coln certainly was the answer to the 
director's desire for a physical devel- 
opment activity that the boys would 
want to work at. The boys wanted to 
develop their bodies but also wanted 
to have some fun at the same time. 
Bouncing was so much fun they did 
not realize the physical output of work 
that they were doing. Hence the phy- 
were not regarded as 


sical benefits 


hard work, but only as something 
they received quite unawares. 

The “tramp” also afforded competi- 
tion by the progression of tricks. Too. 
it stimulated the imagination, since 
participants started to think up differ. 
ent routines ot tricks to do. Many 
campers also actively tried to help and 
correct each other without being told 
to do so. They learned to coach each 
other to such a degree of proficiency 
that at some times the counselor in 
charge had only to be a by-stander. In 
other words, it motivated its own in. 
terest. 

After seven seasons at Camp Lincoln 
the “tramp” is looked on as an old 
triend. Movies taken of this activity 
are used at all out-of-season camp 
gatherings and as promotion in getting 
new campers. 

A survey of campers indicated there 
was definite improvement in posture, 
due to the development of back and 
stomach muscles, and an increase in 
chest expansion, after a season of par- 
ticipation. In addition to these measur 
able values, the trampoline program 
has provided opportunity to compete 
wholesomely with other boys, have 
work and: fun at the same time, and 
established itself as a sport which no 
one wants removed. 
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New “Mothballing” 
Lengthens Marine Engine Life 


By J. F. Drake, Jr. 
Chief Marine Lubricating Engineer 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


ANY CAMPS have at least one, 
M and sometimes several, pow- 
ered boats. These may be either in- 
board or outboard. They are used for 
life-guard work, following up on 
water-borne trips, routine transporta- 
tion of campers and/or camp supplies, 
special work in connection with camp 
water sports, etc. In any case, a critical 
time in the life of these boats is when 
they are put away for the winter, at 
the close of camp. Proper or improper 
preparation of boat motors for storage 
can make the difference between efh- 
cient next-season operation and long 
engine life or short, inefhcient, motor 
life. The engines of camp boats can 
be effectively put “in mothballs’” for 
the winter, following procedures de- 
veloped for protection of military ve- 
hicles in storage. Life of marine en- 
gines is materially lengthened, efh- 
ciency of operation improved and 
cleanliness of internal parts guarded 
by these now fully proved lay-up 
methods. In addition, the necessity of 
overhaul to correct rusting and corro- 
sion in storage is eliminated. 

This protective lay-away is made 
possible by special oils, created for mili- 
tary use in the past 10 years but now 
commercially available. Application is 
simple and requires no special equip- 
ment. 

Here are the directions for best re- 
sults with gasoline engines, diesels and 
outboards: 

Gasoline engines—Drain crankcase 
when warm, fill to normal operating 
level with the protective oil, run en- 
gine 20 to 30 minutes at 4% to 4% nor- 
mal operating speed. To protect cylin- 
der walls, piston rings and valves, shut 
off the ignition, spray two ounces of 
the oil into each cylinder through the 
spark-plug hole while rotating engine 
by hand or by the electric starter (at 
least five complete revolutions of the 
crankshaft.) Apply oil to metal parts 
of spark plugs, points and threads. 


dure tor crankcase as with gasoline 
engines. Remove fuel injectors where 
possible, and spray at least two ounces 
of no-rust oil into each cylinder to 
protect piston-heads and valves. Ro- 
tate engine as recommended for gaso- 
line engine. Apply oil to threads and 
bodies of injectors. 

Outboard engines—Remove 
plugs and spray approximately two 
ounces of the oil into each cylinder as 
the engine is rotated by hand. Drain 
out excess through spark-plug holes. 
Apply protective oil to points and 
threads ot spark plugs, and replace. 

Fuel system of all engines—Remove 
as much fuel as possible from the tank 


spark 


and run the engine without load until 
it stops for lack of fuel. No fuel should 
be left in the system during storage. 
Spray inside of tank and filler-cap 
threads with protective oil. In addition, 
thoroughly lubricate engine accessories. 
Completely drain cooling system. 


The no-rust oils meet U. S. Army 
requirements, which include ability to 
against high humidity and 
neutralize 


protect 
moisture condensation, to 
acidic products of combustion, and to 
be a satisfactory lubricant for spark 
ignition and diesel internal combus- 
tion engines. In addition these oils 
must have no harmful effect on metals 
used in engine construction. 


Since the no-rust oils are formulated 
to serve for a considerable time in the 
place of regular lubricants, the engine 
may be run on the no-rust oil with- 
out drainage when it is taken out of 
storage, until convenient to change. 


Protective oils should be applied to 
exposed engine metal, such as water- 
pump shafts or places where paint has 
cracked off to provide an anti-rust 
coating. The oils also serve as effective 
anti-rust protection for metal fittings 
about the boat. 
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Official Ballot Presented for Voting 


on ACA Reorganization Plan 


“The ballot of every voting member 
is needed to make sure ACA reorgani- 
zation steps taken are fully understood 
by and in keeping with the wishes ot 
the members,” ACA’s Executive Di- 
rector told Campinc Macazine in for- 
warding copies of the proposed con- 
stitutional changes and the _ official 
ballot for publication in the magazine. 
In accordance with Section I of Article 
VII of the ACA Constitution, proposed 
amendments necessary to implement 
the plans developed at the 1950 Byn- 
den Wood Workshop on ACA Re- 
organization, are published below for 
the information of all members. 

Balloting through the magazine 1s a 
new innovation, and Director Burns 
has pointed out that all voting mem- 
bers; i.e., members of all classifications 
other than “Student”, are requested to 
record their vote promptly on the bal- 
lot printed below and mail the filled- 
out ballot to American Camping As- 
sociation, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4, as soon as possible, since 25°% of the 
voting members must participate in the 
balloting. 

Proposed constitutional changes are 
as follows: 

Article IV Section 2, shall be changed 
to “The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the officers, immediate-past pres- 
ident, chairmen of standing commit- 
tees and a representative of each Re- 
gion. A standing committee chairman 
may be confirmed by the Region as its 
representative. In cases when two or 


more members of the Board, exclusive 
of the president, are from a given Re- 
gion, one of these shall be named as 
regular representative. The Board of 
Directors shall carry out the business 
of ACA in accordance with policies 
established by the Council of Dele- 
gates, and shall act for the Council in 
the interim between meetings of that 
body. It shall be responsible for the 
administration of the Association con- 
sistent with policies established by the 
Council, and the following functions: 


Confirm appointments to Special 
Committees; 


Fill vacancies of National Offices; 
Employ Executive Director; 
Approve and control budget; 
Supervise office procedures; 
Effect contractual arrangements; 
Pass on Charter relationships; 
Conduct meetings, conferences, 
workshops, national conventions. 


Article IV Section 6 shall read, “A 
Council of Delegates shall consist of 
members of the Board of Directors, 
two (2) Delegates from each Section, 
and one additional Delegate for each 
100 Section members or major frac- 
tion thereof. The Council shall be the 
governing body of the Association. 


Article IV Section 3 shall be changed 
‘to: “The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the national officers. 


Article VI Section 3 shall be changed 
to: “Sections shall be represented at 
the annual business meeting of the 
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Association by their representatives in 
the Council of Delegates.” 

Article VI Section 4 shall be omitted 
since its content is covered in Article 
IV Section 2. 

In addition to the above specific 
changes, throughout the present Con- 
stitution and By-Laws the words Board 
of Directors shall be changed to Coun- 
cil of Delegates; and the words Execu- 
tive Committee shall be changed to 
Board of Directors. 

Such changes as are necessary for the 
By-Laws will be submitted to the pres- 
ent Board (in accordance with Article 
VII Section 2) at a future date. 

Please mark your choice on the bal- 
lot below, sign it, and mail promptly 
to American Camping Association, 343 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


Conservation Sponsored 
by ACA Workshop 


Conservation in Camping was the 
title of the 1951 National Workshop 
of ACA held at College Camp, Will- 
iams Bay, Wis., October 10-13, 1951, 
as this issue was going to press. 

Ray Bassett of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice was Workshop Director. Under 
his direction approximately 75 nation- 
ally known experts in camping, con- 
servation, recreation and_ education 
gathered to formulate a definite plan 
tor implementing the role of conser- 
vation of natural, as well as human, 
resources in camps throughout the 
United States. “When we realize some 
five million children enjoy a camping 
experience of some sort each summer,” 
Bassett said, “we understand what a 
tremendous contribution they can 
make, given proper leadership, to the 
perpetuation of our natural resources.” 


New V-P. of ACA Named 
Following Resignation 


President Elmer Ott has announced 
that the ACA Board of Directors re- 
cently appointed Mrs. Richard Beck- 
hard, national camp executive of the 
Girl Scouts, to fill the unexpiered vice- 
presidential term of William Goodall. 
Mr. Goodall, who had been connected 
with American Youth Hostels, re- 
signed recently to accept a_ position 
with the U. S. Department of State in 
Germany. 
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Vital 1952 ACA Convention Being 
Arranged by Chicago Planning Group 





Convention “Fact File” 
Placed with 2,000 Editors 


An American Camping Association 
Fact File, promoting the 1952 National 
Convention and giving a complete pic- 
ture of the camping movement in 
America, has been distributed to ap- 
proximately 2,000 newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and_ television _ stations, 
Theodora L. Charvat, public relations 
director of the Convention has an- 
nounced. 

The Fact File, developed with the 
help of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
advertising agency, is described as giv- 
ing one of the best composite descrip- 
tions of camping and the camping 
movement yet developed. Designed to 
vive background material upon which 
current and feature news releases on 
camping can be based, the Fact File 
also will make news men and writers 
more receptive to local efforts to place 
news of camping. It, moreover, will 
provide additional facts to enrich local 
releases. 

The Fact File opens with a. state- 
ment on the aims of the 22nd National 
Biennial Convention of the ACA to 
be held at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
April 16-19, 1952. The purpose of the 
Convention, the Fact File states, is “to 
uplift quality of service in organized 
camps in America and to exchange 
ideas on camping and administration 
of camps.” 

The Fact File is divided into the 
following sections: (1) What the ACA 
is, (2) History of Camping, (3) What 
and Why of Camping, (4) Types of 
Camping, (5) Trends in Camping, 
(6) Number of Camps and Persons 


Employed, and (7) Standards of 
Camping. 
The Public Relations Committee 


which worked with J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. in preparing the Fact File 
included Edward J. Condon of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., James Connell of Boy 
Scouts of America, Thelma Patterson 
of the University of Illinois, C. Stuart 
Siebert of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
and Wendell S. Wilson of Teton Val- 
ley Ranch Camp. 


This committee of outstanding pub- 
lic relations experts also will assist in 
publicizing the program of the Na- 
tional Convention before and during 
the meeting in Chicago. 
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Camp Newspaper Exhibit 
Will Offer Ideas Galore 


A colorful exhibit of current camp 
newspapers and blue-ribbon awards for 
the best camp papers will be featured 
at the 1952 National Convention of the 
American Camping Association, April 
16-19, 1952, at Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
Joseph N. Clemens, general chairman 
of the Convention, has announced the 
deadline for all entries as postmarked 
midnight, December 10, 1951. 

“Camp newspapers have been gain- 
ing in stature as a desirable program 
activity in hundreds of camps, both 
for the campers’ benefit, and as a high- 
ly effective form of good public rela- 
tions,” Clemens pointed out, as he en- 
couraged all ACA members to _for- 
ward copies to the “Camp Newspaper 
Exhibit Chairman” if they had not 
already acted. 

Issues of camp newspapers produced 
during the 1951 camping season should 
be mailed to A. V. Newman, Chair- 
man, Convention Publications, c/o Bov 
Scouts of America, 9 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2. Newman reports 
that 90 entries have been received to 
date, representing camps from Cali- 
fornia to New York. “These camp 
newspapers already are proving of such 
interest that a permanently bound vol- 
ume of all entries is to be placed in 
the executive offices of American 
Camping Association,’ Newman said. 

The Jury of “Blue Ribbon” experts 
who will judge the entries will include 
Professor Curtis D. MacDougall, Med- 
ill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University; Paul H. Hubbard, Metro- 
politan Editor, Chicago Tribune; and 
Pence James, public relations counselor, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

The camp papers will be on display 
during the entire period of the 1952 
National Convention in the Exhibition 
Hall of the Stevens Hotel, where more 
than 100 commercial and educational 
booths will be featured to demonstrate 
the most progressive developments in 
modern camp life. | 


Cooperation Is Urged in 

Compiling Camp Statistics 
As you may know, the National 

Office of ACA, under the financial 


sponsorship of the Lilly Endowment, 
is conducting a study of the status of 


organized camping in the United 
States. For many years ACA has felt 
the need for accurate information to 
keep abreast of the expanding move- 
ment in camping. To date, most camp- 
ing figures have been largely guess 
work. For the first time, with your 
cooperation, we should have accurate 
figures for publication. 

The purposes of this study are as 
follows: 

1. To secure accurate information 
on the extent of camping in the United 
States. 

2. To secure a better picture of cur- 
rent practices, administration, organi- 
zation, leadership, financing, program 
and other such aspects of camping. 

3. To gather data that will lay the 
foundation for determining trends in 
the field of camping. 

4. To set up a continuing system of 
securing statistical information about 
camps in the United States. 

5. To determine needs for added 
services to the camping movement by 
the American Camping Association 
and by other public and private groups. 

At the present time a survey data 
card is being printed. This card takes 
but a few’ minutes to fill out, and will 
be in the mail in the near future to 
all those who own or operate camps. 
With everyone’s cooperation, ACA can 
develop an accurate list of all the 
camps in the United States, and _se- 
cure basic information on each camp. 
Will those possessing information 
which may be pertinent to this study 
please mail it to the ACA office at 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4. 

We urge your support to make this 
vital research project a complete suc- 
cess. 

Reports of Activities 
in the Sections 
Region I 

New Encianp Section has sched- 
uled two meetings on its Fall and Win- 
ter calendar. The autumn meeting will 
be held November 10 at the Boston 
Statler; and the annual meeting Feb- 
ruary 8-9, also at the Boston Statler. 
A three-day planning meeting of the 
Section’s board of directors was held 
September 9-11 at Brown Ledge Camp, 
in Vermont. 

Cooperating with the Boston YMCA 
and the Lowell (Mass.) Institute, the 
Section acted as co-sponsor of a two- 
day Youth Leaders Institute held Oc- 
tober 11-12. Sessions on the second day 
of the Institute were devoted to camp- 
ing and featured as leader Dr. Hedley 
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5. Dimock, dean of George Williams 
College in Chicago and national chair- 
man of the ACA Standards Commit- 
tee. 

Miss Mary Sargent has joined the 
New England Section “official family,” 
having been named membership chair- 
man. 


Region II 

CrenTRAL New York SEcTION was 
busy during the pre-camp season with 
the 10th New York State Training 
Camp, held at Hidden Valley 4-H 
camp, June 4-9. About 50 campers and 
a staff of 19 took part. Classes were 
held in crafts, social recreation, Red 
Cross waterfront instruction, pioneer 
crafts, conservation, camping and 
woodcraft, and advanced camping and 
woodcraft. The State Traveling Library 
sent a representative and an exhibit of 
books. Kenneth Kindlesperger led dis- 
cussions on “People in Camp” and 
Wakelin McNeel of Madison, Wisc., 
on “Camp Ceremonies.” Those present 
said this was the best camp ever held 
and everyone agreed that Ken and 
Ranger Mac were wonderful people to 
inspire us to do a better camp job. 

During one program a skit was pre- 
sented in honor of J. A. Lennox, camp 
director, who retired from extension 
work on July 1. Mr. Lennox has been 
Central New York Section President 
three years and directed the last few 
state camps. 


New Jersey's Executive Committee 
met October 4 to choose officers and 
chairmen and plan the forthcoming 
meetings. Julian Taylor, of Dennis 
Memorial Camps, was named Section 
President, and the following commit- 
tee chairmen: Mrs. K. N. Schlichting, 
finance and membership; Miss Irene 
Casey, hospitality; Walter Vanderbush, 
day camping; Miss Dora Goodbody, 
corresponding secretary and publicity; 
Robert Lechner, standards; Miss 
Gladys Brown, recording _ secretary; 
Howard P. Galloway, program. 

The first of the Section’s monthly 
dinner meetings is scheduled for No- 
vember 7. 


New York SrcrTIon, atter a two-year 
study of its objectives, has decided to 
eliminate commercial exhibits from its 
yearly conference scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2, 1952. It was felt that 
holding an Educational Conference 
would aid attainment of thé Associa- 
tion’s objective of better service to its 
membership on a_ professional level. 
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Under chairmanship of Miss Lois 
Goodrich, the conference will be held 
at the Museum of Natural History, 
79th Street and Central Park West, 
New York City. 

The Section held its first monthly 
membership meeting October 16. The 
theme was “What happened last sum- 
mer?” and the meeting was devoted 
to a sharing of experiences, problems 
faced and problems solved. 

New York’s new president is Wes 
Klusmann, with Howard Lilienthal 
the newly elected vice-President. New 


Section board members include Mrs. | 


Helen Haskell, Jack Goldberg, Colba 
Gucker, Frederick H. Lewis, Ralph 
Roehm, William Goodall, and Otto 
Rosahn, the past president. 


Region III 


ALLEGHENY Section published, just 
before the recent camping season, a 
very handy directory of camps serving 
residents of western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Four by nine inches in 
size and containing 64 pages, the 
pocket-size directory contains informa- 


tion on_ location, sponsorship, rates, 


facilities, etc., of camps in the area. In 
addition there is included an article on 
“How to Choose a Camp,” and a re- 
printing of the ACA Camp Standards. 
Printing of the directory, according to 
a foreword, was made possible by a 
grant from the Pittsburgh Foundation. 


The Vircinia SECTION, in coopera- 
tion with the Camping Committee of 
the Richmond Area Community Coun- 
cil, held a Counselor Training Insti- 
tute at the Richmond YMCA’s Camp 
Richmond in April. Harry Lippincott, 
president of the Maryland Section of 
ACA; Mrs. Lois Washer, of Richmond 
Professional Institute; Nancy Worth- 
ington, of Camp Allegheny; and J. J. 
Shomon of the Commission on Game 
and Inland Fisheries were resource 
people. The general theme was the 
democratic approach to camping, and 
workshops were held in the areas of 
dramatics, nature lore, archery, and 
crafts. Attendance totalled 55, 


Region V 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS SECTION has re- 


cently chosen new ofhcers and planned 
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What is a “worry bird” It is a sad- 
faced little bird made from a pine 
cone. Its worried expression is so com- 
ical it causes us to forget our own 
troubles and worries. 

Campers can easily make their own 
worry birds. All that is necessary is to 
cut a pine cone and include a tree- 
branch section which can be whittled 
into somewhat the shape of a head. 
Remove bark to form eyes, and shape 
the beak with a pocket knife. Glue on 
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a feather tail and twig legs to com- 
plete the bird. 

The more unusual the shape of the 
cone and branch section, the more 
comical the completed bird will be. 


One of a series prepared by Herb 
Sweet, ACA vice-president and oper- 
ator of Acorn Farm Camp. A review 
of Mr. Sweet's newly published “Try 
It” books appears on page 6 of this 


issue.—Eb. 
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for more fall and winter activity. New 
Section president is Miss Phyllis Sar- 
gent, of Springfield, and the vice-pres- 
ident Thomas Walker, of Jacksonville. 

Mrs. Blanche Pakey, of East St. 
Louis, is serving as secretary, while 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, of Peoria, will 
act as treasurer. Ray Duncan, of 
Springfield, has been named member- 
ship chairman, and William Freeberg, 
of Carbondale, program chairman. 


Cuicaco Section held its first fall 
meeting on October 16. Featured was 
an outdoor steak roast. In addition to 
ACA members, all camp _ directors, 
counselors and friends of camping, 
were invited to attend. 


Wisconsin SecTIoN held its annual 
meeting October 5-7 at the Trees for 
Tomorrow Conservation Camp. Top- 
ics scheduled for consideration in- 
cluded conservation and game man- 
agement; visits to nearby camps were 
also planned. The Section’s newly 
elected officers also took office at this 
meeting. They include President Ray 
Bassett, Vice-president Jenny Lind, 
and Executive secretary-treasurer Ver- 
na Rosenthal. 





DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Belt Craft 
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Region VII 


ARIZONA SECTION 1s now under the 
guidance of new officers elected for 
the 1951-52 year. They include Presi- 
dent Martin Mortensen, First  vice- 
president Pierre Kenyon, Second vice- 
president Mrs. Louise Bishop, Secre- 
tary Mrs. Cora McDonald, and Treas- 
urer John Kitchell. Directors chosen 
are Perl Charles, Elvira Vidana, Bud 
Brown, and R. Alice Drought. Ruth 
Robbins will serve as an ex officio 
board member. 


PaciFic CAMPING FEDERATION 1s 1ssu- 
ing the monthly PCF Newsletter to 
keep members of ACA’s 11 far west- 
ern Sections in touch with each other. 
Editor is Federation — secretary-treas- 
urer James Huntley of Seattle. He is 
one of three new officers elected to 
guide the Federation for the 1951-52 
year. The others are President Charles 
Van Winkle and Vice-president Mrs. 
Marjorie Hopkins. 


Aquatic «Bull Sessions” 
Planned by Women’s 
Group 


Between 75 and 150 representatives 
fro mhigh schools, camps, YWCA, 
Red Cross, municipalities and other 
organizations are expected to attend 
the 12th annual 








Women’s National | 


Aquatic Forum meetings scheduled to | 


take place at Hollywood, Fla., 


during | 


the forthcoming Christmas Week, ac- 


cording to an announcement 


from | 


Anne K. Ross, St. Louis, a member of | 


the Forum’s Executive Board. 


Begun in 1936, the Forums are de- 


scribed as 
senting, challenging, 
trying out ideas concerning 
programs, teaching techniques 
skills.” Miss Ross states “there has 


discussing and 
aquatic 


“informal bull sessions pre- | 


and | 


always been a place in the program | 


for the student of swimming, the be- 


ginning teacher, the administrator of | 


swimming programs, the experienced 
coach, and students of swimming for 


handicapped persons. When the snow | 
and sleet are playing havoc in Chi- | 


cago and Boston, interested persons 
are invited to take part in the Forum 


on the sands of Florida, exchanging | 
ideas and plans, and coming back to | 


their swimming programs with a new 
lease on teaching.” 

Further information may be 
tained from Miss Marion Russell, 
chairman of the Forum, Department 
of Physical Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


ob- | 
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ALL O/ \ isa : 
bore Meal Leahy 1a Pk CHAIRMAN 


Meet old friends, talk shop and have 


a profitable visit this fall at the 
NATIONAL HOTEL EXPOSITION. 


A reconstruction of New York’s famous 


Washington Arch will be the gateway 


to the world’s 


largest hotel (and 


affliated industries) show. Four floors 


that’s new in equipment, services 


Arthur L. Lee, General Manager, 
141 West 51 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Send the names and titles of those 


of interesting exhibits with all 





and supplies. 






in your organization who wish to 
receive invitations. Address: 











¢ 


Delicious FRUIT DRINK Flavors 


(Three different flavors — 


enough to flavor 72 gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 





AN INVESTMENT 
YOU WILL NOT REGRET 


ee 





SMITH-JUNIOR CO., Inc. 


12 Saratoga Ave. Rochester 6, N. Y. 








_ place, 
| Write Don Miller, Cable, Wisconsin. 


BOYS’ 


‘ital. Write Dr. A. L. Crapser, 123 Bris- 
tol St., Springfield, Mass. 


'BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP on Cres- 
cent Lake, Maine. Approximately 25 | 
'miles Northwest of Portland. 14 acres, | 


utilities. 
| $16,500. Particulars: 
'68 High St., Portland, Maine. 





CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 


Is Never Sold at 
Bargain Prices! 


You Get the Coverage and Service 
You Pay For. 


Why Not Make Your Plans NOW 
for your 1952 Camp Insurance 
While You Have Plenty of Time to 
Find the Policy Best Fitted to 
YOUR Camp Needs? 


Write for information to 
the Old Reliable New England Company 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


Rutland, Vermont 


Member American Camping Association 

















ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story. of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 
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CAMP FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL CAMP-SITE FOR SALE) 


SPECIAL TRIAL DEAL 


the most beautiful and healthful set-_ 
ting 


—We offer camp site—Cabins. Mess- | 
hall, and other buildings. Can handle. 
approximately 100 children plus coun- | 
selors. Located 270 miles from De-. 


troit and 300 miles from Chicago, in| 


in Michigan. Approximately 45. 
acres with oven 1400 feet of private, 
safe, sandy graduated beach. Write 
Box 923, Camping Magazine, 705 Park | 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Operating boys’ camp on. 
Lake Namakagon. Athletic equipment, | 
field, piers, boats, etc. Large, modern, 
fully equipped lodge, furnace, fire-.| 
refrigeration. Five cabins. | 


OR GIRLS’ CAMP SITE 

Equipped for 50; 120 acres; 1200 foot. 
lake frontage; near Augusta, Maine. | 
Excellent opportunity for limited cap- 





800 foot water frontage Lodge with | 
fireplace and dining room, six cabins, | 
recreational hall and infirmary. All | 
Hunting and fishing. Price | 
Salvation Army, | 


HELP WANTED 


PARTNER WANTED for established | 
Northern Boys’ and Girls Camp with 
exclusive clientele. Desire good person 
with following and investment to aid 
expansion program. Write Box 922, 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


HEAD COUNSELOR OR ASSIST DI- | 
RECTOR (FEMALE) with wide ex- 
perience and following for long estab- 
lished first class girls camp in New 
Hampshire. Replies will be kept con- 
fidential. Write Box 925, Camping Mag- | 
azine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. | 


POSITION WANTED (Male) 


CAMP DIRECTOR With experience. | 
Adult, Key Staff. Seeks association | 
with top Co-ed Camp, private or or-| 
ganizational. Interested New England, | 
New York, Penn. areas only. Write | 
Box 921, Camping Magazine, 705 Park | 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED (Couple) 


CAMP CARETAKER—Married, de- 
sires year around work. Skilled in 
Campsite maintenance. Wife desires 
work also—college graduate in home 
economics and physical education, and 
has directed a Day Camp. Ages 27 
and 23 respectively. Write Deane Mc- 
Gill, 214% N. 10th St., New Castle, Ind. 


CAMP WANTED > 


CAMP WANTED in Northern Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota. Capacity: 
approximately 100. Prefer camp which 
has been operating through the ’51 
season. Write all particulars. Write 
Box 924, Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. : 






“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards 
Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 


Write for FREE 
Literature 


Ask for details on 
the new Hussey Sec- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 


Hussey Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 


519 R.R. St., 
N. Berwick, Me. 








Large, complete stock of 


materials and tools for all popular crafts —— 
plastics, leathers, metals, weaving, archery, models, cork, 
knotting, shells, carving, etc. Only source for many listed 
items, Every person interested in craftwork will want this 
great Catalog ... FREE to organizations making request 
on official letterhead. 25c to individuals. CRAFT SERVICE, 
Dept. ; 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
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AFTER TAPS 





... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet- 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


How to Write Articles for 


Camping Magazine 


Writing articles for CamMpinG Macazin_E can be a fascin- 
ating avocation for any camp executive, as many readers 
who are also contributors have already learned. Moreover, 
contributing to the whole camping movement of your best 
thinking is one of the surest ways of raising the caliber of 
all camping. The editors of the magazine, together with 
the two advisory groups which aid in its publication—the 
ACA Publications Committee and the group of manuscript 
“previewers’ who assess submitted material before it is 
accepted—are always anxious to receive new, vital, and 
authoritative articles. Every manuscript received is most 
sympathetically considered. 


Articles on all subjects with which camp directors and 
key personnel are concerned can find a place in the maga- 
zine. As most director’s interests are very broad, and since 
the magazine wishes to publish material which will be 
helpful and interesting to all readers, brevity is desirable— 
provided it does not result in omitting any information 
necessary to the comprehension of the subject being dis- 
cussed. Double-spaced typewritten manuscripts occupying 
one side of three 8'4x11 inch sheets are the most desirable 
length, and occupy about one page in the magazine. Some 
subjects, or course, can be treated in fewer words than this, 
while others may require as many as six typewritten sheets. 
Whenever possible, submit manuscripts three or four months 
ahead of the time when they will be most timely in the 
magazine. 


Pictures always enhance the appearance of any article, 
and the editors welcome at any time human-interest camp 
activity photos which tell a real story. These may be sub- 
mitted with an article, or separately for placing in our 
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photographic library for use as needed. Always indicate the 
source of each picture, where it was taken and, if possible, 
include a brief caption. If return of pictures is necessary, 
be sure to say so. 


In general, the following are the types of editorial ma- 
terial which the editors try to include in each issue (no 
attempt has been made to list topics in any particular 
order ): 


The philosophy ot camping, camp leadership, camper 
development, aquatic activities, arts and crafts, campcraft, 
nature lore, sports and games, indoor activities. Also, food, 
food preparation and service, health and safety, sanitation, 
organization and administration, maintenance and develop- 
ment, and business management. Suggestions as to articles 
on subjects not listed above will be welcomed. 


Put on your thinking cap now. Keep it on all the 
time. Whenever an idea pops into your head which you 
think would be interesting and helpful to other camp peo- 
ple, make a note of it. Then, when time permits, organize 
your thoughts and develop your idea into an article. Write 
your article thoughtfully, edit the first dratt carefully. But 
don’t worry too much over literary style; the magazine 
editors will help you on that. 


CampiING MacGazINE is your medium for exchange of 
ideas. More and more top-flight directors are writing for it 
each year; now’s the time for you to join this group. In- 
clude in your article the kinds of information you yourself 
would want to know if you were investigating for your 
camp the subject on which you are writing. 
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mm NUTRITIOUS 5 
wom DELICIOUS 


COOKING WITH MAGGIS GRANULATED BOUILLON 
is such an easy, economical way to spark the flavor of 
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everyday dishes. All you do is dissolve it in hot 
water or add it directly to the cooking water. Rich 
in beefy goodness, Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon 
brings out the full, natural flavor of meats, soups, sauces 
and gravies. Use it whenever recipes call for beef stock. 


Serve it frequently as an instant-quick broth, too. 


a —— syenslere BOUILLON CUBES 


GRANULATED 
| ; 
The Nestlé Company, Inc. \gjemmmaaitamaatal ANOTHER MAGGI FLAVOR FAVORITE... 


MAGGIS SEASONING 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CHLORINATION 1, Wel 


Stops this kind of shut-down 

















Chlorination of your camp water supply is not only “good health" 
—it's good business,too. Costly shut-downs by health authorities for 
typhoid, dysentery, and other water-borne disease just can't hap- 
pen with Wallace & Tiernan Hypochlorinators on the job. 
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cially for camp operation. Here are some of their main features: y) _s. 
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Easy operation — Switch on the power and the Hypo- 
chlorinator starts operating. 
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Compact — The Hypochlorinator and solution crock need 
only four square feet of floor space. 
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Approved — Chlorination is recognized and approved 
by health authorities across the country as a safe, sure 
means of sterilization. 










Dependable — You can count on Wallace & Tiernan 
Hypochlorinators because they are the product of 
36 years’ experience in all phases of water purification 

and are backed by a nationwide service organization. WA L L A C E & T E R N A N | 
COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE ee Oe Ol oe a Oe. Oe GO, Ee a © | EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








See your nearest W &T Representative now to learn how 
your camp can obtain these and other advantages from 
chlorination. 






